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There were Christian Churches all over the Empire,
in Syria, in Egypt, in Africa, in Asia Minor, in Gaul,
in Greece. A great body of Christian literature,
embodying the ideas and character of Christians all
over the Empire, was growing up, and this was not
Roman and had nothing to do with Rome; it was
Greek as much as Latin, and local, not metropolitan,
in its characteristics. Christianity was spreading
here, there, and everywhere, slowly and imperceptibly
as the tide comes in, or as cells multiply in the
growing tissues of organised matter; it was spreading
under its many distinct guides and teachers, and
taking 'possession of the cities and provinces of the
Empire. All this great movement, the real foundation
of all that was to be, is overlooked and forgotten in
the attention which is fixed on Rome and confined to
it. As in the Roman Catholic view, M. Renan brings
St. Paul and St. Peter together to Rome, to found
that great Imperial Church in which the manifold
and varied history of Christendom is merged and
swallowed up. Only, of course, M. Renan brings
them there as " fanatics" instead of Apostles and
martyrs. We know something about St. Peter and
St. Paul. We know them at any rate from their
writings. In M. Renan's representation they stand
opposed to one another as leaders of factions, to
whose fierce hatreds and jealousies there is nothing
comparable. "All the differences," he is reported
to say, "which divide orthodox folks, heretics,
schismatics, in our own day, are as nothing compared